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At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  was 
not  I imagine,  a single  Eye  Infirmary  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  few,  if  any,  regular 
Members  of  the  Profession,  directed  their 
attention  especially  to  Opthalmic  Surgery, 
assuming  the  title  of — Oculists.  Or.  Wathen, 
is  the  only  exception  that  I can  call  to  mind, 
and  if  I mistake  not,  he  was  appointed  Oculist 
to  the  Royal  Family. 

Persons  afflicted  with  Cataract  were  then 
commonly  left  to  die  in  darkness. 

About  that  time,  Baron  Wensel  used  to  come 
over  from  Germany,  and  travel  throughout  the 
Country,  extracting  Cataracts,  which  he  did 
with  great  skill  and  success — not  however  until 
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he  had  spoiled  a hat  full  of  eyes,  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  acquiring  the  right  inode  of  doing  it 
I never  saw  him  operate,  hut  I have  seen  some 
of  his  cases,  which  did  him  much  credit. 

Mr.  Hill  of  Barnstaple,  a gentleman  of  strong; 
mind,  enterprise  and  observation;  wearied  with 
the  failure  of  extraction,  and  prompted  by  a 
keen  inspection  of  wounds,  accidentally,  inflict- 
ed upon  the  Lens,  which  had  a happy  result; 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  process  by  intro- 
ducing a needle  through  the  corner  and  break- 
up the  Lens  without  dislocating  it,  and  he  was* 
rewarded  with  a success  which  far  exceeded 
his  expectations,  and  thus  the  anterior  operation  i 
in  a few  years  obtained  a general  preference. 

Doubtless  extraction,  of  all  operations  is- 
the  most  perfect,  but  the  difficulty  of  doing  it, . 
the  dependency  of  success  upon  so  many 
causes  and  the  fatal  result  of  failure  in  either; 
renders  it  inexpedient  for  general  adoption, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a few. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Hill  would  ride  over  to  • 
Exeter,  for  the  purpose  of  relating  his  successful ! 
exploits  with  the  needle  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Sheldon,  who  felt  a deep  interest  in  Opthalmic 
Operations,  but  uninfluenced  by  Mr.  Hill's 
suggestions  he  clave  to  extraction  with  a per- 
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tinacity  not  altogether  praiseworthy,  for  I saw 


i him  myself  operate  five  times  following  without 
the  slightest  success,  which  I record  with  pain, 

► and  reverse  the  scene  by  cheerfully  paying  that 
homage  to  his  name,  which  it  is  justly 
I entitled  to. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  the  brightest  star  in  The 
Firmament  of  Science,  that  ever  shone  in  the 
West  of  England,  which  I say  without  the 
disparagement  to  others  whom  I could  name 
and  should  delight  to  honor.  Mr.  Sheldon 
discovered  the  Absorbent  System,  and  went  to 
Greenland  on  purpose  to  dissect  whales,  in  fur- 
therance of  that  object  with  complete  success. 
See  his  work.  Also,  he  invented  with  incal- 
culable benefit  to  posterity,  the  operation  for 
Popliteal  Aneurism — disputed  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
or  rather  his  friends,  but  decided  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Sheldon, 

Furthermore,  he  discovered  the  right  mode 
of  treating  Fractures  of  the  Olecranon,  having 
unfortunately,  or  rather  fortunately,  fractured 
his  own ; which  Mr.  Hunter  treated  as  usual 
in  the  bent  position.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hunter 
had  taken  his  leave,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
bring  up  the  skeleton  and  lay  it  on  his  bed. 
After  having  examined  and  cross-examined  the 
i nature  of  this  accident,  with  judicious  criticism, 
he  perceived  the  true  cause  why  a stiff  joint  had, 
hitherto  invariably  attended  this  injury,  and 
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forthwith  he  pulled  off'  the  splints  and  ban- 
dages, extended  his  arm  perfectly  straight,  and 
applied  a strong  splint  in  front  with  a tight  ban- 
dage above  and  below  the  elbow,  to  keep  it 
so.  The  next  day  lie  apologized  to  Mr.  Hunter 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  but  defended  his 
treatment  by  facts  and  arguments,  which  could 
not  be  gainsayed,  and  ultimately  recovered  the 
perfect  use  of  his  arm,  as  all  do,  thus  treated.— 
See  his  excellent  Tract  on  this  subject. 

It  was  not  till  late  years  that  this  improved 
mode  became  general,  for  I once  heard  an  old 
and  experienced  Surgeon  contend  that  no  one 
with  this  accident  ever  recovered  the  use  of  his 
arm.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  by  ocular 
proof  of  his  mistake. 

Mr.  Sheldon  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Telescope  received 
some  improvement  at  his  hands,  and  he  as- 
cended in  a Balloon  to  test  its  powers  Not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  any  one  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  took  up  his  favorite  dog  and 
had  the  following  lines  engraven  on  his  collar: 

“ Advancing  to  that  equal  sky. 

My  faithful  dog,  shall  bear  me  company.  ” 

Superstition  in  that  day  was  shamefully  pre- 
valent. Hence  somebody  actually  hired  a 
crier  to  raise  a clamour  against  Mr.  Sheldon's 


| Museum.  Presently  a mob  collected  and  set  fire 
i to  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his 
! Museum,  and  burnt  the  whole  to  the  ground. 

v 

I This  act  of  Vandalism  involving  as  it  did 
serious  and  irretrievable  loss,  wounded  his  feel- 
i ings  deeply  and  drove  him  from  London. 

Hearing  that  a Surgeon  was  wanted  at  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  he  became  a suc- 
cessful candidate  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Much 
sensation  was  occasioned  by  his  arrival,  and 
expectation  ran  high  ; for  Mr.  Sheldon  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  accomplished 
manners,  and  captivating  speech  ! All  were 
silent  when  he  opened  his  lips,  and  their  ears 
attent  upon  his  words.  He  was  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Academy — a post  which  he  filled  with  honor. 
He  was  a good  Lecturer.  I never  knew  a 
better.  He  had  no  secondary  or  sinister  aims. 

Plain,  powerful,  direct,  and  fluent,  his  lan- 
guage expressed  all  that  his  hearers  desired 
to  know.  I had  the  happiness  of  being  his 
Pupil,  as  a volunteer,  for  a most  interesting 
year  or  more,  he  having  none,  immediately  his 
own.  With  eagerness  and  indefinable  satis- 
faction, I listened  to  his  conversations  with  Mr. 
Hill  on  the  new  application  of  the  needle,  and 
one  day,  so  soon  as  they  left  the  Hospital,  I 
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hastened  to  the  market  to  purchase  some  eyes 
tor  Dissection,  from  which  hour  I have  never 
ceased  to  delight  in  this  branch  of  Surgery, 
which  induces  me  to  av<ow  perhaps  with  more 
zeal  than  taste,  that  I have  more  pleasure  in 
examining  a room  full  of — Eye  Ca^es,  than  a 
Gallery  of  Paintings. 

Mr.  Hill  had  two  Pupils,  named  Saunders 
and  Adams.  The  former  was  a scientific, 
successful,  and  indefatigable  person,  entitled 
to  immense  reward,  yet  lived  and  died  in 
poverty.  The  latter,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Adams,  also  earned  a high  reputation  as  an 
Operator,  acquired  a large  fortune,  speculated, 
lost  it  all,  and  died  in  obscurity.  These  two 
gentlemen  settled  in  London  immediately  on 
quitting  Barnstaple,  and  not  long  after  insti- 
tuted the  § Eye  Infirmary  with  extraordinary 
success,  in  Charter-house  Square,  and  were 
followed  most  ably  by  Mr.  Travers,  my  old 
master  there,  and  Dr.  Farre. 

From  this  School  there  issued  a host  of 
Pupils  full  of  zeal,  enterprize,  and  laudable 
ambition,  by  whose  efforts  Eye  Infirmaries 
sprang  up  in  many  places  too  numerous  to  be 

§ Note : The  Eye  Infirmary  in  Charter-house  Square  inconse- 
quence of  its  increasing  prosperity  ; was  removed  under  Royal 
Patronage  to  Moor  Fields,  where  it  is  become  a Magnificent 
Institution,  well  officered  and  wisely  adapted. 
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: particularized — constituting  a movement  in 
mitigation  of  human  misery,  the  most  signal 
and  successful,  which  had  honored  the  profes- 
sion, or  benefited  mankind,  for  centuries  past. 
Sir.  Win,  Adams  established  the  West  of  En«- 

55 

land  Eye  Infirmary,  at  Exeter,  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  ably  followed  by  Barnes  and 
Delagarde.  From  this  Institution,  I framed  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  the  one  at  Taunton, 
Westgate  Street,  now  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  the  Mortmain  Act,  unalien- 
ably. Mr.  Sully,  also  of  Wiveliscombe,  did 
good  service  in  his  day. 

i 

Mr.  Hill  died  after  a short  illness  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  1807,  and  his  M.  S.S.  oppor- 
tunely fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Saunders. 

It  has  been  my  habitual  aim  to  examine  every 
case  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  that  I had  to 
attend  to,  so  that  nothing  should  be  left  unsaid 
Dr  undone,  which  could  profit  it;  and  this 
practice  I recommend — respectfully. 

Perhaps,  I ought  not  to  omit  that  in  three 
?ases  I operated  by  a process  to  me  entirely 
iew — I mean  that  of  dislocating  the  lens  into 
the  anterior  chamber  by  an  anterior  operation, 
md  then  extracting  it  by  an  upward  incision. 

\ misadventure  taught  me  this  way.  A woman 
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of  nervous  temperament  dashed  the  needle  out 
of  my  hand  and  at  the  same  time  dislocated 
the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  I 
had  no  alternative  left  but  that  of  extracting  it, 
which  I did  by  an  upward  incision.  The  case 
ended  most  happily  and  taught  me  a good 
lesson.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a thin,  hard, 
disorganised  lens.  To  have  broken  it  up,  with 
a needle  in  front,  would  have  been  followed  by 
uncontrollable  inflammation  at  the  lens,  as  it 
often  does  in  a disorganised  state,  would  have 
acted  as  a foreign  body— and  to  extract  it  would 
have  incurred  serious  trouble  in  getting  it 
through  the  pupil, 

I therefore  introduced  the  needle  through 
the  corner  as  usual,  passed  it  on  to  the  other  ! 
side,  then  dipped  it  down  beneath  the  iris  bit 
by  bit,  turned  up  the  lens  more  than  half-way, 
and  by  lifting  the  whole  of  it  forwards  with 
the  flat  side  of  the  needle  against  its  centre — 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  An  upward  inci- 
sion finished  the  remainder  and  all  ended  well 
without  a bad  symptom.  This  is  an  operation 
in  my  humble  judgment  entitled  to  recommen- 
dation in  certain  cases. 

The  soothing  sedative  treatment  of  acute 
inflammation,  according  to  Mr.  Abernethy’s 
principles,  and  my  own  experience,  claims 
a decided  preference,  in  most  all  diseases 
wheresoever  situated. 
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Yet  in  chronic  inflammation  attended  with 
nervous  atony,  stimulants  undoubtedly  are 
oftentimes  useful. 

In  witholding  unqualified  commendation  from 
i Mr.  Sheldon  in  reference  to  his  operative  skill ; 

, allow  me  in  extenuation  to  observe,  that  the 
j cleverest  men  are  seldom  the  best  operators, 
i neither  are  wise  men,  the  best  orators.  A 
“Double-first”  in  these  matters  is  not  common. 
In  the  former,  their  sensibilities  are  too  keen, 
and  in  the  latter,  their  habits  of  logic,  investi- 
gation and  critical  enquiry  act  with  prejudice 
upon  the  organs  of  speech. 

Vox  faucibus  hcesit. 

It  seems  to  be  a first  principle,  more  or  less 
dominant,  throughout  the  natural  economy  : 
that  to  be  done  well,  one  thing  must  be  done  at 
a time.  Even  to  ascend  yet  higher,  when  the 
external  senses  are  kept  in  vigorous  undue 
exercise,  the  more  exalted  faculties  seldom  re- 
ceive their  proper  culture  and  their  cravings 
pass  unheeded.  The  still  small  voice  finds  the 
ear  otherwise  engaged,  which  bids  it  wait  for  a 
more  convenient  season. 

So  little  had  Opthalmic  Surgery  received  its 
merited  attention  in  former  ages,  that  no  care 
of  congenital  cataract  had  ever  been  cured  until 
Mr.  Cheselton  reported  one  under  his  care  in 
1792.  But  a similar  astonishment  is  usually 
entertained  at  the  announcement  of  all  dis- 
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coveries.  Vast  and  invaluable  advances  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  surgery,  an  anxious,  arduous,  ho- 
norable profession.  To  the  philanthrophic  ob- 
server, what  sight  is  there  on  earth  more 
gratifying  except  one  ; or  to  the  enlightened 
mind,  what  more  grateful  to  Him  that  gives 
to  the  right  hand  her  cunning,  than  that  of  seeing 
intense  suffering  quail  before  your  hand,  and 
imminent  danger  exchanged  for  perfect  safety. 

I know  not  of  any  adequate  reward  save  this 
one  for  his  sleepless  nights,  broken  health,  and 
daily  responsibilities.  In  short  its  own  reward 
beggars  all  beside. 

The  old  Mr.  Patch,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  best  Lithotomist  in  England,  for  many 
surgeons  came  from  London  to  see  him  operate, 
was  heard  to  say,  that  he  never  had  a night’s 
rest  when  he  expected  to  operate  the  next  day. 

It  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
Science  of  Physic  should  advance  in  equal- 
pace  with  that  of  Surgery.  Who  shall  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  life,  or  look  into  the 
great  vital  interior,  so  as  to  descry  its  innumer- 
able wheels,  moving  with  a swiftness,  intricacy, 
and  precision,  which  no  human  contrivance  can 
rival ! Nature  keeps  her  secret  well.  We 
must  be  content  to  work  in  the  dark  somewhat. 
To  treat  profoundly,  yet  clearly,  “De  causis 
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et  sedibusraorborum”-  requires  a Telescope  far 
more  powerful  than  Dr.  Herschel  or  any  other 
Philosopher  ever  yet  invented.  Doubtless  the 
best  foundation  and  the  finest  of  practice  in 
Physic  is  as  Abernethy  used  to  say  Physio- 
jj  logy— but  here  difficulties  will  arise  ever  and 

anon,  not  easily  solved. 

Two  features  there  are  in  the  practice  of  this 
day,  prominently  observable,  which  fail  1 y 
admit  of  question.  I mean  first,  the  almost 
indiscriminate  use  of  poisons  internally  , and 
secondly,  the  lowering  treatment  of  typhus 
fever.  Of  the  former  I have  witnessed  sad 
proofs  and  of  the  latter  many  unexpected 
deaths.  Dr.  Parr,  of  Exeter,  a Physician  of 
eminence,  was  particularly  happy  and  success- 
ful in  his  treatment  of  this  precarious  disease, 
I will  relate  one  of  his  cases.  Captain  Hicks, 
of  the  N.D.— caught  the  Typhus  Fever  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  just  able  to  get  into  a coach.  He 
reached  Exeter  with  difficulty,  was  quite  de- 
lirious, and  very  ill.  Dr.  Parr  gave  him  poit 
wine,  bottled  porter,  bark,  and  rhubarb.  As 
a friend,  I volunteered  to  stay  up  with  him 
several  nights.  It  was  particularly  obseivable 
that  the  delirium  abated  rather  than  increased 
under  the  use  of  stimulants,  yet  it  continued 
for  weeks.  But  Dr.  Parr  failed  not  to  cleanse 
the  bowels  of  unhealthy  and  offending  secre- 
tions which  can  never  be  retained  with  impunity. 
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This  he  did  by  large  doses  of  rhubarb,  colo- 
cynth  Pills  with  or  without  calomel,  &c. 

I pursued  the  same  course,  when  this  fever 
appeared,  just  as  I was  appointed  Surgeon  to 
the  parish.  I am  unwilling  to  state  the 
number  of  registered  cases,  but  not  a single 
fatal  one  did  1 ever  know  or  hear  of  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  I treated  them  all  with  purga-. 
tives,  stimulants  and  muriatic  acid  occasionally, 
guided  always  in  the  choice  of  the  latter  by 
the  indications  of  the  stomach,  giving  to  wine 
drinkers,  wine — to  beer  drinkers,  beer — to  cider 
drinkers,  cider — and  to  spirit  drinkers,  spirit. 

The  vital  powers  will  quickly  fall  down  to 
zero  in  this  fever,  if  they  be  not  powerfully 
upheld.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  had  passed  the 
meridian  and  began  to  go  down,  that  instant 
stimulants  should  be  administered  gently  at 
first,  but  immoderately  afterwards  as  the  tongue 
becomes  brown.  The  pulse  is  the  governing 
index,  whereby  to  regulate  the  degree  of  stimu- 
lation required.  A large  dose  of  calomel  will 
sometimes  do  wonders  at  this  extremity.  In 
one  case  related  to  me,  which  was  given  over 
by  many  Doctors,  the  patient  when  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  with  a dry  black  tongue,  had 
a large  dose  of  calomel  given  him — six  grains: 
He  was  lifted  out  of  bed  and  placed  on  the 
night  chair  by  two  men  ; and  after  having  had 
an  enormous  discharge,  he  raised  himself  with 
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, his  hands,  and  walked  into  bed  without  help, 

^and  recovered. 

I ? 

Amongst  the  great  and  invaluable  discoveries 
made  in  professional  science  of  late  years,  may 
I presume  to  class  as  the  highest  and  the  first — 
chloroform,  the  neplus  ultra  of  its  kind.  Hav- 
intr  walked  on  crutches  and  sticks  for  ten  years, 
and  been  ofttime  threatened  with  the  amputating 
knife  during  that  period,  I am  not  unmindful  of 
its  value.  It  was  originally  invented  by  a gen- 
tleman in  America  by  the  name  of  Gutbone. 
We  cheerfully  yield  the  palm  to  our  transat- 
lantic brethren,  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
well  earned  honors. 

An  eminent  Physician  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Simpson,  lost  no  time  in  improving  this  dis- 
covery, so  that  its  application  may  now  be 
undertaken  by  any  one  of  ordinary  caution — 
yetitisnot  always  infallibly  safe.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  and  others  were  long  intent  upon  finding 
! out  some  means  of  lulling  sensibility  during 
operations.  In  one  case,  he  tried  an  immoder- 
ate dose  of  opium,  which  succeeded  but  par- 
tially. In  another  he  amputated  during  a 
swoon,  which  answered  better:  but  it  was  left 
for  chloroform  to  achieve  not  only  a victory 
but  a triumph,  as  the  following  experiment  will 
show.  I asked  a patient  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  chloroform,  if  he  would  consent  to 
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have  his  leg  off,  he  answered  softly,  yes  sir  I 
( o;  what  is  the  use  of  carrying  about  this  dread, 
ful  knee  al  the  days  of  my  life.  Now  at  that 
time,  his  leg  had  actually  been  amputated 
many  seconds,  of  which  he  was  no  more  con- 
scious than  the  table  on  which  he  lay,  and  on 
raising  his  head  to  see  what  the  Surgeons  were 
about,  and  perceiving  that  his  leg  was  off,  he 
was  astonished  indeed,  and  very  thankful.  I 
shaped  my  question  purposely  to  elicit  by  his 
answer,  the  full  effect  of  chloroform  on  his 
nerves,  or  rather  upon  his  brain.  The  theory 
of  its  operation  I will  not  attempt  to  unfold, 
pei  haps  further  researches  iu  animal  electricity, 
may  develope  much  now  hid  in  obscurity. 
Many  feet  appear  nigh  its  threshold,  as  they 
were,  to  that  of  the  circulation  immediately  be- 
fore Harvey  was  enabled  to  cry  out  “Eureka.” 
It  would  seem  that  the  brain  could  not  live 
without  a constant  supply  of  electricity,  which 
it  receives  from  the  atmosphere  through  the 
lungs,  by  means  of  the  blood.  Hence  it  is  that 
a collapse  of  the  vitals  occurs  in  cholera  so 
suddenly,  when  according  to  analysis  made  in 
divers  countries,  there  is  a deprivation  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so  dis- 
tinctly remarkable  that  when  it  returns  to  a 
higher  standard,  the  cases  are  sure  to  be  less 
numerous  and  fatal. 


Cholera  is  a disease  purely  of  atmospheric 
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origin.  If  a committee  of  medical  men  were 
employed  to  create  cholera  in  a given  spot,  I 
imagine,  that  they  would  not  succeed. 

The  very  contact  of  venous  blood  with  the 
brain  causes  instant  death — perhaps,  because 
there  is  no  electricity  in  it.  But,  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  electrical  difference  between  venous  blood 
and  arterial,  and  the  question  I should  think, 
would  not  be  difficult  of  solution.  The  origin 
of  electricity  would  make  a good  thesis,  for  a 
prize  essay,  electricity  is  not  life,  but  it  is  the 
material  agent,  which  life  employs  to  accomplish 
its  destined  purposes.  Very  much  depends 
upon  the  healthiness  of  the  blood  with  which 
the  brain  is  continually  fed,  lest  this  “pabulum 
vitae  ” be  turned  into  “ pabulum  morbi.  ” 

Case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  cured  by 
charcoal. 

A poor  woman  of  quick  temper,  in  a fit  of 
irritation  provoked  by  a domestic  quarrel,  hung 
herself;  but  was  cut  down  ere  life  had  become 
extinct,  some  weeks  after  the  same  cause  occur- 
ring, she  took  about  six  drams  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic.  Two  medical  men  were 
called  in  and  treated  her  judiciously,  but  she  be- 
came so  seriously  worse  and  worse,  that  they 
gave  her  up  and  took  their  leave;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I was  sent  for. 
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r Only  a few  days  before,  Iliad  read  in  the  l 
Times  Newspaper , that  powdered  charcoal  : 
was  the  best  remedy  in  such  cases,  and  the  re- 
commendation  was  certified  by  arguments  so<i 
scientific  and  clear,  that  I resolved  to  try  it  if 
ever  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  should  present  i 
itself  to  my  notice.  I found  the  woman  speech- 
less and  convulsed  with  agony— Her  pulse  was^ 
vei  y quick,  feeble,  and  sinking,  as  if  it  would 
soon  stop  altogether.  I hastened  to  the  Hos- 
pital, asked  the  messenger  for  some  powdered 
charcoal,  he  said  there  was  none,  but  he  had 
made  some  tooth-powder  for  himself  which* 
contained  nothing  else.  I therefore  put  the 
bottle  in  my  pocket,  hurried  back  and  gave 
the  woman  a large  tea-spoonful  of  it  in  milk. 

It  had  a most  disagreeable  appearence,  yet  it 
staid  down,  which  nothing  else  had  done. 

In  a few  minutes  her  convulsions  abated, . 
and  she  said  in  a whisper— I am  easier— in  a t 
few  more,  she  spoke  out  thankfully  my  pains; 
are  all  going  away— her  pulse  also  became 
slower  and  more  firm. 

She  was  now  pefectly  quiet.  After  waiting 
nearly  half  an  hour,  she  exclaimed — Oh!  my 
pains  are  coming  back  again. — I gave  her 
another  tea-spoonful  of  charcoal  in  milk  as 
before,  and  presently  she  said — my  pains  are 
all  gone  again*  I think  that  I shall  fall  asleep. 
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and  so  she  did,  for  she  had  not.  slept  a wink  the 
night  before. 

I left  her  with  directions,  that  should  the 
pains  return,  another  tea-spoonful  of  charcoal 

might  be  given  her. 

* / 

In  the  evening  I found  her  essentially  bet- 
ter; the  pains  had  not  returned,  and  sleep 
had  refreshed  her  much.  She  passed  a good 
night,  took  a dose  of  castor  oil  the  next  day, 
and  as  much  fat  broth  as  her  stomach  would 
bear.  To  cut  the  history  short,  she  perfectly 
recovered,  and  lived  sixteen  years  after,  the 
happiest  of  her  whole  life. 

In  connection  with  this  case  I may  relate : 
Col.  Howard  had  a favourite  cat  accidentally 
poisoned  with  arsenic.  He  sent  for  a veteri- 
nary surgeon,  who  did  all  he  could  for  the 
poor  cat,  but  in  vain,  when  the  Col.,  remem- 
bering the  above  case  which  I had  related  to 
him,  requested  that  the  surgeon  would  drench 
him  with  charcoal  and  milk,  which  he  did 
(plentifully,  and  the  cat  perfectly  recovered. 
iThe  case  was  published  in  the  Dorset  paper. 

U 

l CASE  OP  TRANSVERSE  RUPTURE  OP  THE  BRACHIAL 

ARTERY. 

‘ 

A Devonshire  clergyman,  sixty-nine  years 
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of  age,  just  as  lie  had  mounted  his  pony, 
thrown  off,  in  consequence  of  an^mbrlua 
having  been  opened  in  his  pony’s  face,  causing 
him  to  start.  He  fell  with  his  left  arm  extended 
on  the  ground.  Little  was  thought  of  the  ac- 
ciuent  at  the  moment,  as  there  was  no  fracture 
dislocation,  or  external  wound.  But  an  apoth- 
ecary, who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  pulsation  at 
the  wrist,  also,  the  patient  complained  of  severe 
pain  on  the  inside  of  the  elbow,  where  pre- 
sently a swelling  appeared. 


Five  hours  after,  the  arm  presented  a fright- 
ful appearance.  It  was  enormously  swollen. 
The  skin  was  everywhere  tense  and  in  several  I 
places  black  and  vesicated.  Thefingers  were 
so  stiff  that  they  could  not  be  bent,  and  the 
swelling  was  extending  rapidly  towards  the 
shoulder.  Amputation  was  immediately  per- 
toi  med  through  a thick  layer  of  coagulum,  and 
too  high  up,  for  the  application  of  a tourniquet. 
Effective  pressure  was  therefore  made  on  the 
subclavian  artery.  Irritative  fever  followed,  of  ' 
a serious  aspect,  attended  with  a palpitation  of 
the  heart,  so  strong  that  it  caused  the  stump 
to  leap  in  a remarkable  manner,  inducing  me  to 
apprehend  secondary  haemorrhage  from  ulce- 
ration of  the  artery.  I therefore  staid  up  with 
him  for  nights  without  sleeping  one  wink, 
having  my  book  near  the  stump,  so  that  the 
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first  appearance  of  blood  was  sure  to  arrest  my 
attention.  This  did  me  no  damage,  but  un- 
fortunately I had  to  travel  the  whole  of  the 
next  night,  partly  in  a warm  chaise ; but  lastly, 
from  3 to  7 a.m.,  in  an  open  carriage,  during  a 
most  bitter  frost,  which  caused  the  rheumatism 
to  seize  upon  my  knees  with  immovable  ten- 
acity, compelling  me  to  walk  on  crutches  and 
sticks  for  ten  years,  and  to  pass  sixty-two 
years  in  pain,  with  the  amputating  knife  many 
times  in  prospect.  So  much  for  the  joys  of 
surgery  ; yet  it  has  its  rewards.  The  patient’s 
fever  assumed  a typhoid  character,  terminating- 
in  death  on  the  18th  day. 

EXAMINATION  OP  THE  ARM. 

On  cutting  down  through  a dense  mass  of 
coagulum,  I found  the  brachial  artery  ruptured 
transversely  half  an  inch  above  its  bifurcation, 
with  its  edges  about  the  same  width  apart. 

I will  leave  the  reader  to  theorize  upon  the 
causes  of  rupture  in  this  instance.  There  was 
no  ossification  or  unnatural  appearance  of  its 
coats. 

I am  sure  that  the  case  is  unique,  therefore  I 
publish  it.  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  I gave  the  preparation  to 
the  Hunterian  museum,  where  I presume  it 
is  now. 
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TEN  INCHES  OP  THE  TIBIA  REMOVED. 

A man  of  middle  age,  met  with  a bad  com- 
pound fracture  of  his  leg,  a few  inches  above 
the  ancle.  The  wound  of  the  integuments  was 
large,  and  the  bone  exposed,  consequently  it 
died  and  became  dark-coloured.  At  a full 
consultation,  some  months  after,  immediate 
amputation  was  enforced  by  all  present,  with 
one  exception.  The  operation  was  postponed, 
and  the  whole  treatment  and  responsibility  of  t 
the  case  devolved  on  myself.  I had  the  limb 
well  washed,  and  a lotion  applied  to  it, 
composed  of  cerussa  and  camphorated  spirit 
acetata,  ground  together  patiently,  with  an 
abundance  of  water— an  elegant  and  useful  . 
application  on  many  occasions.  But  the 
essential  part  of  the  treatment  consisted  in 
grasping  the  bone  with  a firm  pair  of  old  tooth 
forceps,  and  giving  it  a jerk  right  and  left  every 
day.  Having1  pursued  this  course  with  more 
and  more  freedom  for  some  weeks,  whilst 
engaged  in  it  one  morning,  the  bone  suddenly 
gave  way  at  its  upper  part  near  the  head,  and 
became  loose.  I persevered  in  this  treatment 
till  the  bone  appeared  capable  of  being  re- 
moved. Still  I gave  it  another  fortnight, 
moving  it  every  day,  the  better  to  facilitate 
its  ultimate  removal. 


The  time  fixed  having  come,  I had  the  bed 
:overed  with  oiled  silk,  and  a bucket  of  water 
just  pumped  up  placed  on  my  left  hand,  a large 
ng  of  it  held  at  my  right,  knowing  that 
he  haemorrhage  would  be  serious,  and  that  no 
jgature  would  be  applied  for  its  suppression. 

The  knee  having  been  given  to  one  assistant, 
and  the  foot  to  another,  I took  firm  hold  of  the 
3one,  and  by  a gradual  twisting  pull,  moving 
the  bone  to  the  point  where  the  surrounding 
parts  most  yielded,  I removed  the  whole  of  it. 
This  piece  of  bone  measured  ten  inches  in 
length,  comprehending  two  or  three  inches  of 
its  whole  calibre  in  the  centre.  A torrent  of 
blood  followed,  and  instantly  I poured  a large 
stream  of  cold  water  from  a considerable 
height  into  the  opening  without  cessation.  It 
was  curious  to  witness  the  conflict  between  the 
two  streams,  meeting  in  opposite  directions ; 
find  glad  indeed  I was  to  see  their  complexion 
become  paler  and  paler.  The  patient  was 
much  exausted,  but  1 was  unwilling  to  give  him 
brandy  which  was  at  hand,  preferring  the 
rather  to  give  him  thirty  drops  of  laudanum. 
I covered  the  limb  with  cloths  of  cold  water, 
and  applied  two  stiff  splints.  He  passed  a 
good  night,  and  the  next  day  I ordered  him  a 
moderate  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  a good  dinner, 
and  the  day  after  full  diet,  with  a generous 
supply  of  Taunton  ale.  In  due  time  the  wound 
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assumed  a healthy  aspect  and  healed. 

The  limb  also  acquired  some  stability  aaJI 
sociated  with  a feeling  of  strength  on  the  part  I 
of  the  patient,  a sure  indication  that  union  is  1 
going  on.  At  no  distant  period  he  was  dig 
charged  cured.  Six  or  eight  months  after  he 
called  at  the  hospital  to  give  thanks,  observing 
that  he  was  in  good  service,  and  had  walked 

from  Bristol  to  Taunton— 43  miles— in  one 
day. 

On  taking  down  his  stocking,  I was  pleased  i 
to  see  what  an  excellent  substitute  nature  had  i 
made  for  the  old  bone. 

The  only  indication  of  use  in  this  case  is,  to 
show  the  practical  utility  of  breaking  off  dis- 
eased pieces  of  bone  from  their  connexion  with 
the  sound.  Especially  in  disease  of  the  alveolar 
processes  is  this  practice  recommended,  when 
fungous  excrescencies  of  a troublesome  nature 
arise.  In  vain  may  you  remove  the  excre- 
scencies, unless  you  remove,  also,  the  diseased 
bone  from  which  they  sprang. 

A case,  somewhat  analagous,  once  gave 
me  much  trouble,  and  much  pleasure.  It  was 
that  of  a horse-keeper,  named  Jarman,  in  the 
service  of  a coach  proprietor,  whose  thigh-bone 
was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a horse.  Three 


Lights  after,  he  dreamt  that  the  same  horse  was 
iabout  to  kick  him  again,  and  in  the  effort  to 
iavoid  him,  he  actually  jumped  out  of  bed,  dis- 
arranging the  fracture  so  seriously,  that  the 
Lnes  would  not  unite  at  all  for  two  years,  but 
left  a joint  in  the  centre. 

i At  a consultation  of  experienced  Surgeons, 
*t  was  resolved,  that  one  of  two  modes  should 
je  adopted— either  to  make  an  incision  upon 
the  two  ends,  turn  them  out,  remove  their 
surfaces,  and  put  them  back  again ; or  to 
pass  a seaton  through  and  through  the  un- 
united parts.  I preferred  the  latter;  but 
previously,  I resolved  to  try  a maxim  of  my 
own — namely,  excessive  blistering. 

Accordingly,  I applied  a large  strong  blister 
on  either  side  of  the  fracture,  and  kept  them 
on  three  days  and  nights,  during  severe  pain, 
which  the  patient  was  willing  to  bear. — 
Much  inflammation  followed.  I healed  the 
blisters,  and  applied  two  more  on  the  same 
places,  which  actually  produced  delirium,  and 
the  whole  affected  parts  were  in  a state  of  vehe- 
ment inflammation.  I kept  on  splints  the  whole 
of  the  time.  In  a few  weeks,  the  patient  said 
that  he  thought  the  bone  was  united,  for  he 
felt  sure  that  he  could  raise  it  from  the  bed. 
I refused  to  let  him  try  at  it,  and  bid  him  keep 
it  perfectly  still  another  month,  when  to  my 
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j°y>  ^ Perceived  that  the  bone  was  firmly  it 
united.  " 1 


He  got  perfectly  well,  and  was  able  to  walk 
fifteen  miles  a day.  The  ossification  was  re- 
animated by  inordinate  excitement. 


CASE  OF  INSANITY  CURED. 


A prosperous  young  tradesman  in  London, 
underwent  an  operation  for  squinting  in  one 
eye,  which  was  performed  with  consummate 
skill,  doubtless,  since  it  was  performed  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  highest  eminence — Mr.  Liston. 
Severe  inflammation  followed,  which  extended 


to  the  brain,  and  ended  in  settled  insanity,, 
compelling  him  to  discharge  his  workmen,  give 
up  business,  quit  London,  and  resort  to  paro- 
chial  aid.  His  father  brought  him  to  me  con- 
cerning his  eye,  for  which  I could  do  nothing! 
but,  I felt  anxious  to  try  what  I could  do 
to  relieve  the  disordered  state  of  his  brain 
and  mind,  by  sickening  purgatives  and  hard 
exercise.  Accordingly,  I ordered  him  three 
grains  of  calomel  over  night,  twenty-five  grains 
of  jalap  the  next  morning,  and  a thirteen  mile 
walk — all  of  which  was  done  ; but  it  distressed  ; 
him  much,  and  effected  an  entire  revolution 
within,  which  was  just  what  I wanted.  The 
next  week  he  was  better — and  the  next  month 
essentially  better.  His  countenance  had  ex-  ! 
chauged  its  manical  aspect  for  one  more 
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steady  and  serene ; and  his  speech  assumed  a 
more  rational  tone.  The  same  treatment  was 
Continued  with  the  exception  of  calomel,  which, 
not  being;  wanted,  was  left  off.  This  course 
vas  persisted  in  with  diminished  force  for  four 
>r  five  months  with  complete  success,  and  soon 
ifter  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  town,  and  re. 
;ume  his  business,  which  he  has  pursued  ever 
since  without  any  relapse — about  twenty  years. 

To  avoid  mistake,  allow  me  to  repeat  that 
;he  sum  total  of  his  treatment,  was  this, — 
lauseating  doses  bf  jalap,  in  large  quantities 
>r  small,  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  hard 
jxercise.  Calomel  or  blue  pill,  when  neces- 
sary. Good  diet. 

If  such  a patient  were  sent  to  the  union  in  the 
present  day,  he  would  be  forthwith  translated 
;o  the  lunatic  asylum  by  an  act  of  the  legislation, 
:io  less  rigorous  than  unwise,  since  it  swells 
the  statistics  of  lunacy  to  an  enormous  degree, 
upon  fictitious  and  delusive  grounds,  earning 
an  ill  character  for  our  country  which  it  does 
not  deserve.  Furthermore,  it  consigns  the 
friendless  and  forlorn  to  an  asylum ; it  may  be 
a mere  exasperating  headache,  produced  by 
transient  causes,  which,  by  a short  discipline  of 
efficient  medicine,  might  be  cured,  and  all  pro- 
iclivity  to  a relapse  removed. 

No  pauper  should  be  sent  from  the  union 
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to  an  asylum,  until  the  surgeon  in  attendance 
lias  tried  his  skill  in  vain  to  restore  his  facul- 
ties. In  every  asylum  there  should  be  an  » j 
occasional  retiring  room  for  patients  anxious  to 
be  quiet,  or  to  release  themselves  from  noisy 
or  quarrelsome  associates,  whose  company  is 
an  insufferable  nuisance,  and  a sure  hindrance 
to  all  amendment. 

INSANITY,  1 

Be  it  remembered,  is  often-times  a curable  ( 
disorder,  especially  when  it  arises,  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance,  from  bodily  causes.  No  J 
case  should  be  given  up  to  despair,  until  wise 
and  persevering  efforts  have  been  made  for  its 
relief,  without  hope  of  success. 

Dissection  has  not  unfolded  the  causes  of 
insanity,  so  clearly  and  commonly  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  I once  examined  the 
brain  of  a woman,  64  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  an  idiot  from  her  birth,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb.  It  was  the  most  complete  case  of 
idiotcy  that  I ever  saw.  I expected  to  dis- 
cover some  grand  secret  which  would  have 
accounted  for  her  extraordinary  symptoms,  in 
which  there  had  been  no  remission.  I there- 
fore examined  the  brain  minutely,  with  the 
assistance  of  a better  anatomist  than  inyself, 
but  we  found  no  defect  whatever,  in  its  colour, 
consistence,  or  weight;  nor  was  there  any  mal- 
conformation  of  the  skull. 
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In  another  case,  a little  boy  was  pushed  out 
,f  window,  five  stories  high,  by  another  boy, 
where  they  had  gone  to  witness  bartlemy  fair. 
Ie  fell  on  the  pavement,  and  fractured  his  skull 
.readfully.  One  angle  of  a piece  of  bone 
ntered  the  cerebrum,  and  as  it  was  raised,  took 
jp  a portion  of  brain  with  it.  Yet  aftei  he 
had  recovered  from  being  stunned,  he  nevei 
lost  his  senses  ; and  to  the  great  surprise  of  all 
witnesses  of  the  case,  he  recovered,  and  was 
^discharged,  cured.  Of  the  functions  of  the 
(brain  we  know  nothing.  Electricity  may  here- 
after develope  much,  but  not  all. 

Wander  not,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  search  of 
?cases,  which  you  can  never  know  ; and  which, 
if  known,  could  never  be  controlled. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Some  professional  men,  of  great  experience 
and  sound  judgment,  deny  the  existence  of 
hydrophobia  altogether,  and  regard  it  as  a 
prejudice,  happily  dying  out  in  the  public 
mind,  like  the  royal  touch,  witchcraft,  &c. 

All  know  that  wounds  of  the  nerves,  tendons, 
and  ligaments,  will  sometimes  occasion  strange 
symptoms,  lock-jaw,  and  death  ; but  that  the 
mere  saliva  of  a dog  under  any  circumstances 
may  cause  so  hideous  and  appalling  a disease 
as  hydrophobia,  is  stoutly  denied,  and  perhaps 
with  strict  truth.  I have  made  dilligent  en- 
quiries far  and  near,  in  vain  for  sixty  years,  to 
discover  a single  well — authenticated  case  of 
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t,  but  I have  traced  many  reported  cases  un 
to  their  source,  and  found  them  fabulous.  The 
influence  of  mind  upon  the  body,  is  great 
One  strong  case  of  mock  hydrophobia  0C- 
curred  within  my  notice.  It  was  produced 
by  an  awful  terror  of  immediate  death  from 
haemorrhage  of  the  nose,  upon  a mind  ill  at  ease. 

The  patient  foamed  at  the  mouth  in  large 
quantities,  with  a dread  countenance.  I offer- 
ed  her  some  water,  but  she  shrank  from  it  with 
horror  and  would  not  be  pacified  till  I had  put 
it  out  of  her  sight;  after  a while  I offered  it  to 
her  again  by  way  of  experiment,  and  precisely 
with  the  same  result.  But  the  hemorrhage 
was  effectually  suppressed  by  some  lint  twisted 
tight  round  a director  and  screwed  into  the  nos- 
tril, which,  by  untwisting  itself  as  the  director 
was  removed,  acted  as  a cork.  The  patient, 
on  my  assuring  her  that  all  danger  was  over, 
quickly  lost  her  apprehensions,  and  acquired 
a calm  and  thankful  expression  of  countenance. 
A case  of  a lady  also,  is  recorded,  in  which,  on 
learning  from  infallible  evidence,  that  the  dog 
which  had  bitten  her  was  not  mad,  instantly 
recovered  from  her  fancied  hydrophobia. 

In  further  testimony  of  its  non-existence,  I 
may  add,  that  of  two  eminent  hospital  Surgeons, 
one  above  eighty,  the  other  not  far  below  it, 
who,  from  the  total  want  of  affirmative  evidence, 
felt  no  hesitation  in  questioning  the  existence 
of  hydrophobia — in  toto. 
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The  sympathies  existing  between  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  the  brain  are  remarkable  and 
constant,  with  good  reason  ; for  in  the  former, 
dwells  the  one  only  source  of  physical  power 
and  supply;  moreover,  the  healthy  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  blood,  with  which  the  brain  and 
whole  body  is  fed,  depends  essentially  upon 
their  function.  Of  necessity,  the  mind  also,  is 
intimately  associated,  with  those  causes. 

A sudden  emotion,  arising  from  appalling 
news,  or  tierce  anger,  will  produce  a spasm  of 
i the  stomach  in  some  persons,  and  even  suspend 
its  functions.  Jaundice  has  been  produced  by 
i a tit  of  passion,  and  death  itself. 

Therefore,  in  all  disorders,  it  is  expedient  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  upon  this  great  centre  of 
universal  sympathy,  and  see  that  these  vital 
organs  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Physic  for  the 
mind,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten — wholesome, 
i sound,  and  salutary ; such  as  coercive  atten- 
tion to  some  employment. 

It  is  striking  and  instructive  to  note,  how 
many  suicides  and  lunacies  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  Puseyism.  I could  exhibit  a painful 
catalogue  of  examples  in  verification  of  this 
fact.  Fanaticism  and  infidelity  are  no  un- 
common causes  of  these  miseries,  but  true 
religion— never. 
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nervous  atony  op  the  lower  limbs, 

Much  resembling  paralysis,  is  a serious  afflic- 

, ’y  "°  ™eans  uncommon;  particularly  in 
females,  both  young  and  middle  aged. 


It  is  produced  by  a disturbed  state  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  often  occasioned  by 
a distempered  state  of  the  alimentary  canal 
an  sometimes  also  by  a concussion  or  other 
injury  of  the  spine.  In  the  latter  instance  rest 
01  a wn  e niay  be  absolutely  necessary,  but 
when  unnecessary,  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences often  result  from  the  advice  to  lie  in 
bed, —a  habit  which  soon  becomes  agreeable 
and  soon  followed  by  a vis  inertia:,  so  strong 
ia  1 requires  almost  the  rough  practice  of  a 
drill  sergeant  to  force  patients  out  of  bed,  and 
in  uce  them  to  strive  with  unremitting  exer- 
tion m the  use  of  exercise,  sufficiently  to  ensure 
success;  — doing  every  day  more  than  was 
done  the  preceding  one,  however  little. 


I could  relate  some  remarkable  cases  of  this 

ln . ’ ^ut  they  would  be  too  Jong  and  tedious 
for  insertion  here.  1 


Of  course,  diurnal  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  requisite,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
companied with  vigorous  perseverance  in  walk- 
ing exercise,  with  the  assistance  of  an  arm,  crutch 
or  stick,  it  it  cannot  be  performed  without. 
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mg. 


It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  that  I should  give  a 
ase  in  point,  the  better  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
I will  therefore  relate  one  with  all  brevity, 
stout  woman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
as  sent  to  the  Taunton  Hospital  by  Lord 
olle.  She  had  long  been  on  crutches,  hav- 
ng  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs,  for  which 
nany  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain. 


Upon  examination  I could  discover  nothing 
imiss  with  the  spine,  and  although  the  sensa- 
• ion  in  her  lower  limbs  was  defective,  and  the 
Inuscles  had,  in  some  degree,  lost  their  power, 
here  decidedly  was  no  paralysis,  but  simply 
l want  of  tone  in  the  nerves  and  muscles.  I 
jroposed  that  she  should  be  taken  out  of  bed, 
vhich  she  vehemently  resisted.  At  length,  with 
nuch  difficulty,  I prevailed  on  her  to  sit  up  an 
tour  with  her  legs  out  of  bed,  to  be  moved  as 
fiuch  as  possible.  This  was  repeated  the  next 

(ay  two  hours,  and  soon  after  I had  her  placed 
n a table,  and  ordered  her  to  swing  her  legs 
o and  fro,  with  all  her  strength,  so  long  and 
»ften  as  she  could  bear  it.  The  next  step  was 
o place  her  on  her  feet,  between  two  attend- 
ants, who  walked  her  about  the  ward.  In  a 
ew  days  she  was  able  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
atients  in  the  adjoining  ward.  Every  day 
ow  brought  increasing  success.  One  attend- 
nt  was  dismissed,  and  not  long  after  the  other 
Iso.  As  soon  as  practicable  she  took  a walk 
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in  the  garden,  increasing  the  number  of  turns 
every  day.  At  no  distant  time  she  was  en. 
abled  to  go  into  the  town  shopping.  In  f1Ile K 
her  cure  became  perfect,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged with  a request  that  she  would  send  a « 
bulletin  of  her  health  occasionally,  which,  not  e 
being  able  to  write,  she  failed  to  do  ; but  with- 
in a year  we  received  an  official  account  to  the 
effect,  that  she  was  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
any  milk-maid  in  the  parish,  and  able  to  under- 
take hard  work. 

During  her  whole  stay  in  the  hospital  which 
was  several  months,  she  took  nothing  but 
aperient  medicine,  her  digestive  organs  having  - 
long  been  in  a disordered  state ; nor  was  any  ' 
application  whatever  used  for  her  limbs.  I 
have  designated  this  functional  infirmity— ner- 
vous atony  not  being  able  to  conceive  a more 
appropriate  term  for  it. 

Taunton,  Jan.  25,  1866. 
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